India had been fed too long on promises of
future freedom to be taken in by a fresh paraphrase
of old policies. But it succeeded in creating in the
Disruptionist an insuperable obstacle to it-he future
political progress of the country. The political soli-
darity of the Nation was to be destroyed before any
form of freedom could be even discussed.
Every (time opinion in U.S.A. turned to Britain's
refusal to Congress demands as a reason for keeping
out of the War, Britain safely pointed to the disagree-
ment between its leading politicians as a bar to her
ability to keep all its pledges. Naturally Prof.
Coupland also has forgotten to mention that the in-
ability to agree in India was purely the result of Bri-
tish policy, which had been brought into existence
to prevent transfer of power at the Centre.
Mr. Jinnah, the stern realist, saw his chance, and
played up to it. The Congress, unable to leave its
moorings, had no other option but to keep up its
morale by a symbolic individual civil disobedience,
which was started in December 1940.
Having chosen its war policy towards India, Bri-
tain puirisued it with ruthless directness. All the Con-
gress Provinces were governed by the British bureau-
cracy under Section 93 of the Constitution Act. The
Non-Congress Provinces were governed by minis-
tries which but thinly veiled the autocracy of the
British Governor. Mr. Jinnah rode on the crest of
the British policy. The individual civil disobedience
was described by him "as an attempt? to take advan-
tage of the war to force the Congress programme on
the British Government." This attitude has now be-
come a settled frame of mind with the President of
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